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STYLE DIRECT. 


Not long ago it was the style of a writer 
to talk direct to his reader, much in the man- 
ner of two persons who would sit down to- 
gether, face to face, the one with some infor- 
mation to impart, the other with a desire to 
hear it. Then the writer had no hesitancy 
in using the perpendicular pronoun, or “ we,” 
or “us,” or “our,” or “my,” or “the 
reader,” or “allow us,” and so on, in that 
close, intimate way that put both writer and 
reader en rapport with each other and made 
the recital more interesting, and human, and 
natural. 

Macaulay was a great sinner in the use of 
“we,” particularly in his essays. Fielding in 


“Tom Jones” uses “I” so continuously that 
a present-day reader wonders whether there 
is not a little bombast in it —the thing that 
writers now shun with pedantic scrupulosity. 
This author, who may be said to have set the 
pace of modern stories, refers frequently to 
“our hero,” and uses such phrases as “ here 
we think proper to end the chapter,” “ our 
reader will suppose,” “the scene, which I be- 
lieve some of my readers will think had 
lasted long enough, was interrupted by one 
of so different a nature that we shall reserve 
the relation of it for a different chapter,” 
“the reader will be pleased, I believe,” and 
the like, almost to infinity of variation. 

Dickens often uses “we” and “us.” In 
one sentence in “ Martin Chuzzlewit” he 
uses “we” four times. Often he indulges in 
“you,” “your,” “one may see,” and phrases 
in parentheses directed wholly to the reader 
in apology or explanation. He hesitated not 
to employ parenthetical phrases that had no 
bearing on the story, except to adjust the 
mind of the reader — something of a story- 
telling trick for effect. 

The “ Wizard of the North,” even in his 
later novels, with all his experience and much 
writing, declines not to begin a chapter with 
“we now return to,” etc. He uses “so we 
may now term them,” “it remains but to 
say,” “the reader may be amused,”. “as may 
well be supposed,” these facts “are known 
to the reader,” “we are now to recall to our 
reader’s recollection,” “we will not dwell 
on,” “we will afterward give name to,” “we 
have said as much...as may lead the 
reader to conclude,” “we cannot be so clear 
as we would wish,” “the period at which I 
propose to commence,” “I do not know,” 
“leaving the travelers ... I must transport 
my readers,” “it will readily be believed,” 
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“we may remind cur readers,” and so on for 
variation. Scott knew, however, the laws of 
story-telling, for he makes old Dwining say, 
in “The Fair Maid of Perth”: “ Read it 
aloud that we may judge if it goes trippingly 
off.” 

The author of “ Vanity Fair” directed his 
story strictly to the reader. In “The Vir- 
ginians” he says: “The history reminds 
me,” “of whom we read only in books,” “I 
almost fancy I hear as I read,” “the reader 
will presently see,” “I have drawn the figures 
as I fancied they were,” “we must fancy,” 
“there was my lady the countess,” “I dare 
say,” “our hearts are averse,” “1 own,” and 
the like. 

Bulwer-Lytton was pompously wise when 
he wrote “ Paul Clifford,” for instance. He 
flaunts his personality quite valiantly enough, 
indeed. He says: “It is in London that our 
scene lies,” “we fear,” “many of our 
readers,” “if we may use the word,” “unless 
one were writing on,” “a period at which we 
are about to introduce him [ Paul] to our 
readers,” “there you might read,” “there 
you might fully enlighten yourself,’ “ which 
the reader must know,” “O reader,” “we 
grieve to be so prolix,” “ 
seen,” “our hero,” “ 


we have already 
it hath been objected 
unto us by a most discerning critic that we 
are addicted to,” “we trust that the reader,” 
“vet, as we have said,” “the stream of our 
narrative now conducts us back.” 

Cooper is not much less guilty than some 
of these just cited. In “The Pioneers” he 
uses like phrases, though more sparingly. 
He says : “ Within the short period we have 
mentioned,” “ our tale begins,” “to which we 
have alluded,” “we have described,” “as we 
have already hinted,” “our travelers,” “ we 
have introduced to the reader,” “we shall 
here close this brief explanation,” “ but this 
is anticipating our tale,” “it is not our task 
to explain,” “our judge,” “we know not,” 
“after this digression we shall return,” “we 
have already written,” “we believe,” “we 
have made our readers acquainted with,” 
“our heroine,” “it would greatly exceed our 
limits,” “ with this act of prudence closes the 
first night of our tale,” “the subject of our 
tale,” “we shall take leave for the present,” 


“ still reclining on the sofa where we last left 
her,” “we shall not detain the reader with a 
description of,” “we need not repeat,” 
“which has so often been mentioned in our 
narrative,” “if any of our readers expect.” 

But this is sufficient to illustrate the style 
direct. Citations could be multiplied need- 
lessly and wearisomely. 

This manner of expression has been super- 
seded by an impersonal style, and the word 
“it,” or the phrase “there is,” and like con- 
structions, introduce the sentiment or idea 
which previously was introduced by personal 
pronouns. The writer and the reader dis- 
appear, the story is told as to no one, and 
the dash is sprinkled through the pages more 
plentifully. Any up-to-date story in the 
magazines will make plain this fact. The 
effort to suppress the evidences of pedantry 
has made it, in fact, lie consciously near be- 
neath the present impersonal style. The 
purpose now is to convey the idea, or tell 
the tale, without exhibiting much reading, 
and thus escape the criticism made of Wilkie 
Collins. It is not good form now to manifest 
genius or superior wisdom, but “the correct 
thing” is “to hold the mirror up to nature,” 
and let those who will “tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings.” “‘ The play’s the thing.” 

Sentences are not amplified and padded as 
once, when nothing was left to the reader to 
supply. It is a period of suggestion rather 
than of expansion of the thought. The de- 
tails and frills of phraseology are suppressed. 
To give details of fact, as Zola piled them up 
in “Le Débacle,” is thought to be the 
brighter thing to do. At least, it is the vogue 
now. And the pendulum ever swings back. 
Now every one is so supremely familiar with 
the “classics,” that more than to hint at 
them is trite, level, vulgar. And yet there is 
matter in this attitude for wonder sometimes. 

Literary effort at present tends after, not 
so much the beautiful, the delightful, the ten- 
der, as after the meaty, the striking, the con- 
demned, the outre, and after the condensed 
expression that shall astonish by its weight 
and worth-whileness, by its bright up-to-date- 
ness. It is juvenile rather than profound. 

There seems to be a decline in story- 
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writing, for stories seem to be written with a 
view chiefly to the display of the farcical, of 
the Pickwickian sense of life, of the decrepit 
in morals, of the neurotic in conduct. 
Nothing seems to be serious, real, or sane. 
It is the humorous and odd dialect that is 
studied for expression in stories, more than 
the marvel in the tale. The story seems to 
be subsidiary, a mere framework for some ul- 
terior motif or some distressing humor. 
Nothing great is attempted, nothing great 
performed. Readers are surfeited with the 
one-incident short story, that ends abruptly, 
as “ The Shuttle,” leaving the reader to guess 
at the rest, or supply the deficiency according 
to his temperament or his fancy. 

Literary therapeutic: suggests that as 
“specialism” is the first symptom of decay, 
the first breath of literary consumption, a 
remedy is needed that is not yet discovered. 
Literary commercialism, of which Macaulay 
complained so vigorously in his essay on 
Robert Montgomery, is literary death — 
though nothing dies at once, except in 


tragedy. Schools of style are not necessarily 


evidence of talent, spirit, or genius, in the 
true sense of the word. The pendulum will 
swing back, and then the present pencil- 
methods will seem as antique as is the old 
school, which the present age reads about 
rather than reads itself. 

It is now well understood that the jour- 
nalistic style is the chief characteristic of 
modern literature. Newspapers are so gen- 
erally read that their form of language has 
appreciably affected all types of literature. 
It is a style that requires no studious atten- 
tion or serious effort to grasp, and the old 
decadent classical idols, with their sesquipe- 
dalian and stilted words, weary the common 
reader. This new style economizes space, 
time, and attention, and without interlard- 
ments of graces and parenthetical expres- 
sions and dawdling allusions, speaks at once 
to the point. The sentence has been short- 
ened, and supererogatory remarks, the re- 
dundancies, and the involutions omitted. 
The point is presented in the first breath, and 
not held back, as was formerly done, in order 
to provoke an itch in the reader for the de- 
layed fact. The journalistic style has edu- 


“read what is written in the old way. 


cated readers, so that they become impatient 
at such old literary customs and refuse to 
The 
simple phrase is the fad now, and the French 
method of putting the adjective after the 
noun is coming into vogue. Colons, semi- 
colons, dashes, and parentheses are disap- 
pearing — the period doing extra duty — and 
the subjunctive mode is put in the proscribed 
list of useless literary forms. No doubt 
these limitations necessarily induce dry, mo- 
notonous, mechanical sentences, that seom 
abrupt and lacking in the variety that gives 
mental relief in long readings, but they go 
straight to the facts without circumlocution. 
A good illustration of the two forms of ex- 
pression may be seen by reading Johnson’s 
“Rasselas” and Merwin and Webster’s 
“ Calumet ‘K.’” Perhaps in this journalistic 
style literature is losing something that will 
be quite apparent later on. Nothing is less 
poetical or more stereotyped than the con- 
struction of newspaper English. They who 
write in a hurry on hackneyed subjects, and 
who have nothing new to say, naturally use 
the well-worn moulds of newspaper prose. 
Certain sentences, certain expressions, such 
as, for instance, “conspicuous by its ab- 
sence,” “it is alleged,” and so on, are re- 
morselessly employed, and the regular jour- 
nalist is even angry if any of his contem- 
poraries choose to “cut out” these old fav- 
orites of the public and to write as if jour- 
nalism were a branch of literature. The 
people of the press are so constantly in touch 
with the mongrel public, the masses, that they 
easily fall into habits of mass speech, and so 
use new words and slang phrases and terse 
and new meanings current in mediocre life. 
In a word, the style journaliste is something 
of a folk-form fashion. So it is readily seen 
that this new fashion of speech comes up 
from the multitude and enters into “ the seats 
of the mighty.” 

The prose of the pulpit and the public de- 
bate have their orthodox moulds and well- 
worn tags and ficelles. 

But Ade, and Hornung, and Blossom, and 
O’Henry, and others have almost erected 
slang into a cult. F. A. Myers. 

Evansvitie, Ind. 
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Short, practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

a * * 

A publisher’s advertisement lauding the 
work of Robert W. Chambers incidentally 
suggests to writers the qualities that they 
ought to put into their work. After declar- 


ing that of Mr. Chambers’s books more than 
a million copies have been sold, the adver- 
tisement writer says: “ He holds his 5,000,- 
000 readers because he never forgets to put 
in a plot — because he never repeats himself, 
but he is always new and fresh — because his 
optimism effervesces — because he knows the 
world and the English language — because 
he tells a story we love to read!” 
* * om 

Joseph Medill Patterson says he doesn't 
know why he called his new novel “A Little 
Brother of the Rich,” except that there were 
“ Little Sisters of the Poor,” and he thought 
there might as well be “A Little Brother of 
the Rich.” “ Besides,” he says, “the name 
was catchy.” It may be that Mr. Patterson 
never heard of*the book, “A Little Brother 
of the Rich, and Other Verses,” by E. S. 
Martin, published in 1890 by the Scribners. 

a * * 

Under the present copyright law there is 
no protection for the title of a book. The 
contents are protected, but the name is not, 
and infringements of rights in titles are con- 
sequently common. Sir Walter Scott once 
said that a good name is very nearly of as 
much consequence in literature as in life, and 
it seems just, therefore, that when an author 
has thought out a good title and his work 
has given it commercial value, his proprietary 
interest in it should have due recognition in 
the courts. 


George Meredith, noting in his introduc- 
tion to “ The Collected Poems of Mrs. Dora 
Sigerson Shorter” that Mrs. Shorter is 
given to false rhyming, goes on to say :— 


“There has been of late a cry for the more rapid 
enforcement of rhyme; strange to hear when the 
many writers of verse are wearing the poor stock we 
have to shreds. That hard consonanted smack on the 
ear of an exact similarity of sound is required in what 
is called our heroic verse, which relies for its effect 
on the timely clapper. In lyrics the demand for 
music is imperative, and, as quantity is denied to the 
English tongue, rhymes there must be. Unhappily 
the monosyllables chiefly in request are a scanty lot. 
An unrivaled instrumentalist like Mr. Swinburne, 
prince of lyrists, does marvels with the language. 
Lesser men, however correct their rhyming, betray 
the cramp of their hand in frequent repetitions of the 
rhymes.” 


Farther on, still having Mrs. Shorter in 
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mind, Mr. Meredith adds: “A ballad of 
which the main point is to tell a story met- 
rically is not bound to strictness in rhyme ; 
for the mind is {nade more attentive than the 
ear.” Nevertheless, false rhymes are excus- 
able only when they are the result of neces- 
sity, not of paucity of language or of laziness. 
a * * 

Poets are naturally living in a state of tense 
expectation since the newspaper announce- 
ment that Duke —in this great American re- 
public there is only one Duke — “is to offer 
a prize of $5,000 for the best original poem 
on tobacco, which will be used as an adver- 
tisement, but must not look like a common 


” 


ad. W. H. H. 
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The charge that Mr. 
Mack has in his posses- 
sion $300,000 contributed . 
by any secret combina- 
tion has been denied by 
Mr. Mack, and cannot be 
proven by Mr. Hearst: 


Israel Zangwill, novel- , 
ist, playwright, critic, es- 
sayist, sociologist, and 
prophet, arrived yester- 
day on the Teutonic, and 
with Mrs. Zangwill is 
stopping at the Hotel 
Wellington. — New York 
Sun. 


He gave the name of ; 
a Boston attorney whom, | 
he claimed, was settling 
his affairs in England. 


Enough —let me_ ex- 
plain why Mr. Markham 
is so very bad a poet. It 
is because he mistakes 
Rhetoric for Poetry. It 
never has and never will 
in the least replace it. — 
Book Chat. 


The charge that Mr. 
Mack has in his posses- 
sion $300,000 contributed 
by any secret combina- 
tion has been denied by 
Mr. Mack, and cannot be 
proved by Mr. Hearst. 


Israel Zangwill, novel- 
ist, playwright, critic, e$- 
sayist, sociologist, and 
prophet, arrived yester- 
day on the Teutonic, and 
with Mrs. Zangwill is 
staying at the Hotel 
Wellington. 


He gave the name of a 
Boston attorney who, he 
asserted, was settling his 
affairs in England. 


Enough —let me_ex- 
plain why Mr. Markham 
is so very bad a poet. It 
is because he mistakes 
Rhetoric for Poetry. 
Rhetoric. never has re- 
placed Poetry, and never 
will in the least replace 
it. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Myra Emmons, author of the story, “ The 


Healing of Allison Field,” and of the article 
on “Camping at Small Expense,” in Har- 
per’s Bazar for September, is assistant editor 
of Shield’s Magazine, as she was for several 
years of R creation. That, and experience, 
account for her articles on camp life. The 
first story she ever wrote, “ Born to Wed,” 


was published in the Criterion, when that 
publication was under the management of J. 
I. C. Clarke and Rupert Hughes. She has 
written for the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Everybody’s Magazine, Munsey’s, the All- 
Story Magazine, the Delineator, Recreation, 
Country Life in America, Suburban Life, 
Harper’s Bazar, and the Paris Modes Maga- 
zine, and for two years she contributed regu- 
larly to the Designer on social topics. She 
has also written for the New York Press, the 
Sun, and other newspapers and magazines. 
Miss Emmons says she has no special “ line ” 
or “ field,’ and has not written much fiction. 
The fantastic tricks of the human mind in- 
terest and sometimes amuse her, and she 
likes to depict*its incongruities. She has no 
method, she says, and when she _ labors 
heroically over a story, she usually gets it 
back. When she “takes no thought,” the 
result is better. “The Healing of Allison 
Field’ wrote itself one day. Miss Jordan ac- 
cepted it by return mail, and published it in 
the next available issue of Harper’s Bazar. 


Kate Erskine, whose story, “ Valdini,” was 
printed in Appleton’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber, is a Bostonian, and lived in Boston until 
she was about twenty, when she removed to 
Plainfield, N. J. She is a niece of Clara 
Erskine Clement, the writer on art, and a 
distant cousin of Frederic Stimson (“J. S. 
of Dale”). A long stay in Paris gave her 
an interest in the French people, and ac- 
counts for the Paris “ setting ” of “ Valdini.” 
Miss Erskine has had stories in the Outlook, 
the New England Magazine, the Independent, 
and the New York Evening Post. 


William C. Gaynor, whose stories of 
aboriginal adventure are appearing in the 
Catholic World, is a New Brunswick clergy- 
man, now retired from the active ministry to 
follow literary callings. In his story, “ The 
Wolf of Seraghtoga,”’ which appeared in the 
Catholic World for July, he deals with a 
prevalent superstition of both Indians and 
ancient French, the Loup Garou or Wer- 
wolf. In the September number he gives a 
story of Indian love and adventure, entitled 
“When the Whippoorwill Sang Among the 
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Abenaki.” The purpose of the series is to 
bring out in an interesting way the customs, 
manners, and peculiar habits of thought of 
our native Indians in their days of un- 
sophistication. Mr. Gaynor is an authority 
on the early history of eastern Canada, hav- 
ing been president of the New Brunswick 
Historical Society, and a prominent figure in 
the tercentenary celebration of the discovery 
of the St. John by Champlain. His acquaint- 
ance with the Micmacs, Melicites, and Passa- 
maquoddy tribes is at first hand, thus 
enabling him to produce the proper atmos- 
phere and local color, while his reading of 
ancient documents bearing upon the subject 
supplies the background of historical fact 
around which history grows. Historical 
short stories they cannot well be called, 
nevertheless, since the historical element is 
kept well out of sight, except in so far as the 
aboriginal mind is allowed to illustrate itself 
according to the best authentic records. 
When the series is completed, it will probably 
be published in book form. 


Marie Louise Goetchius, the author of 
“The Man of Many Friends,” in the Century 
for September, “The Grinding of the 
Wheels,” in Putnam’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber, and “We Two Old Ones,” in a recent 
issue of the Outlook, has been writing for 
amusement since childhood, but it was only 
during an illness that she began to write with 
a view to publication. Within a few months 
seven or eight stories were accepted and 
published in the leading magazines, includ- 
ing “ Neva,” in the May Smart Set, “ Cap 
and Bells,” in the January Atlantic, and “ The 
Scrubwoman,” a study of the awakening of 
mother love, in Harper’s Monthly. Her suc- 
cess has encouraged her to devote all her 
time to writing, and with that career in view 
she has been traveling extensively during the 
past year, to gather material for two novels, 
which are completely mapped out. One of 
these is laid in scenes comparatively new to 
fiction, and the author has practically isolated 
herself, and lives in a primitive fashion to 
study the customs and superstitions of the 
people. Mrs. Goetchius is a thorough lover 
of her native New York, and vitally absorbed 
in all the problems its complicated life pre- 


sents, but she is especially interested in the 
effects on the characters of people trans- 
planted here from a different environment. 
She has recently completed a 30,000-word 
novelette on this theme. Mrs. Goetchius has 
lived abroad so much, studying music and 
languages, that she has become thoroughly 
acquainted with the continental point of view. 


Stella Wynne Herron, who wrote “ The 
Americanizing of André Francois,” which ap- 
peared in McClure’s for September, is a Cali- 
fornian. She was born in San Francisco, 
where she now lives, and was educated at 
Stanford University, from which she was 
graduated with the class of 1906. Her first 
published story, “ The Still of Ballywan,” was 
accepted by McClure’s while she was a sopho- 
more at Stanford. It was written hastily one 
night at the close of the term to make up a 
lacking 4,000 words in an English Composi- 
tion course, which 4,000 words stern profes- 
sorial decree said must be forthcoming on 
the morrow, or no credit would be given for 
the course. Its inspiration was black, very 
black coffee, furnished by a devoted room- 
mate and a long-suffering chafing-dish. 
Since then Mrs. Herron has had stories pub- 
lished in several Eastern and Californian 
magazines. 

Reginald Wright Kauffman, whose verses, 
“ Red-Headed Baby,” were printed in the 
Delineator for September, is a Pennsylvania 
German, and was born in Columbia, Penn., 
in 1877. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and at Harvard. 
From 1897 to 1904 he was first a reporter 
and then an editorial writer and literary and 
dramatic critic on the Philadelphia Press 
under Charles Emory Smith. After three 
years as associate editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, under George Horace Lori- 
mer, he became dramatic editor of the Phila- 
delphia North American, and he is now man- 
aging editor of the Hampton Advertising 
Company, New York. Mr. Kauffman, be- 
sides “The Bachelor’s Guide to Matrimony,” 
a book of epigrams, is the author of four 
novels: “Jarvis of Harvard,” published in 
1901; The Things That Are Caesar’s,” in 


1902; “The Chasm” (with E. C. Carpen- 
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ter ), in 1903 ; and “ Miss Frances Baird, De- 
tective,” in 1906. He writes the “ Poor 
Richard Jr.’s Philosophy” department in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and has contributed 
verse, fiction, and special articles to the Cen- 
tury, the Saturday Evening Post, Broadway, 
the Smart Set, the Red Book, the Blue Book, 
Munsey’s, the Scrap Book, the Home Maga- 
zine, the Pilgrim, and Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Eva Anne Madden, whose story, “ A Con- 
solidation in Fathers,” was printed in the 
Century for September, made her début as 
a magazine writer when a girl, in the columns 
of THe Writer. She is the author of “ The 
Little Queen,” which ran as a serial in the 
Girl’s Realm, of London, Eng., and of 
“The Little Crusaders,” “The I Can 
School,” “ The Soldiers of the Duke,” and 
“Two Royal Foes,” all historical books for 
children. Miss Madden, who is a sister of 
Mrs. Martin, the author of “Emmy Lou,” 
first did newspaper. work in Louisville, her 
home, and later worked for a year or two in 
New York. For two years she lived in a 
German Pensionat, or school for upper-class 
girls, in the Harz mountains of Anhalt. 
“Two Royal Foes,” the story of Queen 
Louisa of Prussia from the German point of 
view, and “ A Consolidation in Fathers,” are 
part of the outcome of that experience. 
“Two Royal Foes” has been so well ap- 
proved by German readers that it has been 
introduced into two schools as English read- 
ing matter. Miss Madden has had stories in 
the Youth’s Companion, the Churchman, and 
Short Stories; essays in Lippincott’s and 
the Contributors’ Club of the Atlantic 
Monthly ; poems in the Author’s World and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal; and articles in 
sundry newspapers and journals. For the 
past seven years she has made her home in 
various countries in Europe, finally settling 
in Florence, Italy, where she lives with her 
English friend, Miss Ella St. Leger, the 
translator. 

John Edward Russell, whose story, “ First 
Assistant to the Substitute,” was printed in 
the Circle for September, is a son of Charles 
Edward Russell, the journalist and magazine 
writer. Three years ago Mr. Russell accom- 


panied his father on an extended trip around 
the world in the interests of Everybody’s 
Magazine. For the last two years he has 
been a reporter on the New York Herald. 
While he was a student at the Northwestern 
University, he was one of the editors of the 
Northwestern MAgazine, but outside of this 
magazine he had never offered anything for 
publication until he sent out “ First Assistant 
to the Substitute,” although he had written 
short stories and verse for some time. 


Laura Simmons, whose story, “The Dis- 
affection of Adelaide,” was printed in Lip- 
pincott’s for September, has always lived in 
or about Boston. She has written only one 
other story, “ The’ Man of Ice,” printed in 
the Bohemian in the summer of 1907, but she 
has written essays for various magazines and 
newspapers, the last one being “ La Cigale,” 
in the Atlantic for August. Her poems have 
appeared in Munsey’s, Lippincott’s, Life, the 
Outlook, Harper’s Bazar, the Smart Set, the 
Circle, the Critic (now Putnam’s Magazine ), 
the Bohemian, and Good Housekeeping. 
She expects soon to publish a volume of 
verse. Miss Simmons has no belief in genius 
being hard work and perseverance. Talent, 
she says, may need application ; genius can- 
not help itself, and will do more toward real 
immortality in a moment of emotional inten- 
than the hard-work drudge of mere 
talent will do in a lifetime. Genius, she 
thinks, is a capacity for exaltation, and has 
nothing to do with hard labor. A draught- 
horse might as well be called a genius be- 
cause he plods along patiently and doggedly. 
Miss Simmons does not believe, either, that 
a college or even a high school education is 
necessary to become a forceful and even 
noted writer—if the writer be naturally 
scholarly and emotional, and reads much. 


sity 


R. E. Vernede, whose story, “ The Great- 


” 


ness of Mr. Watherstone,” was published in 
Harper’s Magazine for September, is an 
Englishman, arid took his degree at: Oxford. 
He has written short stories for most of the 
English magazines, and has had two novels 
published by Alston Rivers, “The Pursuit of 
Mr. Faviel” in 1905, and “Meriel of the 
Moors” in 1906. His third novel will be 
published this fall by Hodder & Stoughton. 
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In addition, he has written a humorous page 
weekly for the Bystander since its first pub- 
lication. At present Mr. Vernede is travel- 
ing in India. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Caine. — When I came up to London to be- 
come Rossetti’s housemate, I brought with 
me the manuscript of a collection of lectures 
which I had written while living in Liverpool. 
Shortly after the poet’s death, when ways 
and means had begun to present 
problems, 


serious 
somebody recommended that I 
should submit this manuscript to a certain 
great publishing house, and I took it in per- 
son.. At the door of the office I was cold to 
write my own name, and the name of the 
person I wished to see, and to state my busi- 
ness. I did so, and the boy who took my 
message brought back word that I might 
leave my manuscript for consideration. It 
seemed to me that somebody might have 
seen me for a minute, but I had expected too 
much. The manuscript was carefully tied up 
in brown paper, and so I left it. 

After waiting three torturing weeks for 
the decision of the publishers, I made bold 
to call again. At the same little box at the 
door of the office I had once more to fill up 
the same little document. The boy took it 
in, and I was left to sit on his table, to look 
at the desk which he had been whittling away 
with his penknife, to wait, and to tremble. 
After a while I heard a footstep returning. I 
thought it might be the publisher or the 
editor of the house. It was the boy back 
again. He had a pile of loose sheets of white 
paper in his hands. They were the sheets of 
my book. 

“The editor’s compliments, sir, and— 
thank you,” said the boy, and my manuscript 
went sprawling over the table. I gathered it 
up, tucked it as deep as possible into the 
darkness under the wings of my Inverness 
cape, and went downstairs, ashamed, humili- 
ated, crushed, and broken-spirited. 

Not quite that, either, for I remember that, 
as I got to the fresh air at the door, my 
gorge rose within me, and I cried in my 
heart : “ By God, you shall ——” and some- 
thing proud and vain. 

I daresay it was right and proper and in 


good order. The book was afterward pub- 
lished, and I think it sold well. I hardly 
know whether I ought to say that the editor 
should have shown me more courtesy. It 
was all a part of the anarchy of things which 
Mr. Hardy considers the rule of life. But 
the sequel is worth telling. That editor be- 
came my personal friend. He is dead, and 
he was a good and able man. Of course, he 
remembered nothing of this incident, and I 
never poisoned one hour of our intercourse 
by telling him how, when I was young and 
a word of cheer would have buoyed me up, 
he made me drink the waters of Marah. 

And three times since that day the publish- 
ing firm I speak of have come to me with the 
request that I should write a book for them. 
I have never been able to do so, but I have 
outgrown my bitterness, and of course I 
show no malice. Indeed, I have now the best 
reasons for wishing the great enterprise well. 
But, if literary confessions are worth any-— 
thing, this one may perhaps be a seed that 
will somewhere find grateful soil. Keep a 
good heart, even if you have to knock in vain 
at many doors, and kick about the back stairs 
of the house of letters. There is room 
enough. inside. — Hall Caine’s “ Autobiog- 
raphy.” 


Dodgson.—In St. Nicholas for September 
the story of how that dearest of all children’s 
classics, “ Alice in Wonderland,” came to be 
written is told by Helen Marshall Pratt. It 
is a charming tale of the friendship of a 
quiet, reserved, bookish young lecturer at 
Christ Church College, Oxford, and of three 
dear children, daughters of the dean of the 
cathedral. 

Boating on the river, with tea on the 
banks, and story-telling along the way, was 
the favorite play of these four comrades ; 
and of the many stories told on these outings 
the adventures of “Alice in Wonderland” 
were written down to please little Alice Lid- 
dell, second of the children, later finding their 
way into print. 

“So little did the author understand what 
a wonderfully ingenious and fascinating book 
he had written, that he did not expect the 
first edition would ever be sold. But the 
2,000 books were very quickly disposed of. 
Every one wanted to read ‘Alice, and to 








have his friends read it. Not only little chil- 
dren, but grown people enjoyed it, and edi- 
tion after edition has been printed and sold, 
and to-day it is even more sought after than 
when it was first published. It has become a 
classic, and holds a place on children’s book 
shelves with ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and Hans 
Christian Andersen. ‘There is not a spot 
in the civilized world, not a library with any 
pretension to literature where the Jabber- 
wock and the Cheshire cat are unknown.’”’ 


Oppenheim. — E. Phillips Oppenheim works 
very steadily, averaging an output of two 
novels a year. When he is ready to start 
work upon a new book, he does not sit 
down and use his imagination, but he sallies 
forth to London’s Bohemia or to the Latin 
Quarter of Paris. Here he waits, gleaning 
tips of real tragedy and comedy, watching 
the episodes of actual life, which develop fre- 
quently with openness and publicity among 
people little concerned with conventions. 
Suddenly he has his story before his eyes, 
and with the addition of incident and charac- 


ters, a little change of scene, he gives it to 
the public.— New York Sun. 


Riley. — All the frolic of the answer was 
not in the words alone. James Whitcomb 
Riley also chuckled. 

“Do you compose rapidly,” I gravely had 
asked, “ when you are in the mood for it ?” 

“No,” Mr. Riley replied ; “always slowly 
and always painfully—just like grinding 
sausage meat that has bones in it.” 

I had met the poet at his publisher’s —a 
gentle-spoken, simple, kindly person, his 
slender figure looking very trim in a gray 
coat and trousers, a white vest, a broad scarf, 
and patent leather shoes. He lives in a 
family of old friends who understand him and 
let him alone. His sister’s husband, a 
banker, takes care of his fortune, which, I am 
assured, amounts to about $250,000. 

A precise man, orderly and leisurely, he 
leaves his home in Lockerbie street at prac- 
tically the same hour every morning. Each 
day he goes to the same shop for a flower, 
and to the same little merchant for his to- 
bacco. Then he soberly walks the same old 
way to an ancient hotel, once the centre of 
his friendships, where he takes the same 
silent turn through its office, reading room, 
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and corridor —looking for faces, perhaps, 
that have vanished forever. 

Finally he calls at his publisher’s. It is 
humorously said in Indianapolis that were 
he to vary his daily route so much as a single 
street, he would lose his way and would need 
have to hire a boy to show him back. 

After touching on the story of his early life, 
Mr. Riley told how he began writing little 
items of news for the local weekly paper, and 
later got some verses into print. 

“TI composed a number of dialect pieces,” 
said he, “ and read them in the neighborhood. 
Although very young and very crude, I had 
ideas of my own about writing. I believed 
writers of poetry often marred their work by 
straining for rhymes and by transposing 
words and getting them out of their usual 
order. They would say, for instance : ‘ The 
stream whose banks along,’ instead of ‘The 
stream along whose banks.’ 

“Tn writing dialect, too, one must be care- 
ful not to overdo it. When I began to use 
Hoosier dialect, the talk of farmers and vil- 
lagers, | got as nearly as I could to the 
actual form of Hoosier expression. The 
verses were written, you know, to be recited 
and not to be printed, and the characters 
had to speak without being conscious they 
were doing it in rhyme. I don’t claim that 
my verses were poetry. Indeed, if I had any 
art as a craftsman in that sort of literature, 
I put it away for the simple narrative style 
that sounded free and natural. I suppose I 
now meant to be an actor. 

“After the Indianapolis Journal had 
printed some of my dialect compositions, I 
sent the editor a ten-column Christmas story. 
So far as I was concerned the whole under- 
taking was experimental. To my surprise, 
however, Judge E. B. Martindale, proprietor 
of the Journal, sent me a fine letter of appre- 
ciation and invited me to join his staff of 
writers. Indianapolis was only twenty miles 
from Greenfield, my home and the spot I 
loved, and I was overjoyed to get a place on 
the Journal.” 

“What kind of work did you attempt at 
first ?”” 

“The kind the editors didn’t want. When 
I am given an order, I do the other thing. 
The infirmity is constitutional. Before long, 
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however, I was writing verses in dialect and 
ascribing them to Benjamin F. Johnson, of 
Boone, a farmer who had studied the Bible 
and knew Watts’s hymns by heart. He 
wrote of cows, chickens, the woods, the 
fields, and other common things with which 
he was familiar. I was very painstaking 
about his spelling. He was a good, solid 
man, and I was careful not to make him gro- 
tesque. 

“In course of time, that is, about the year 
1883, as I remember, I took ‘The Old Swim- 
min’ Hole’ and ‘’Leven More Poems’ to 
Cincinnati and had them made into a book 
at my own expense. ‘ Benjamin F. Johnson, 
of Boone,’ was known to be a fictitious per- 
sonality, and there was some speculation as 
to the namé of the author. Three writers, 
one of them a clever young fellow who gave 
public recitations, immediately rushed for- 
ward and pleaded guilty. However, I soon 
became notorious as the real culprit. No, 
the book was not financially a failure. I 
made a little money.” — James B. Morrow, 
in the Boston Globe. 


Swinburne.—“ The Age of Shakespeare,” A. 
C. Swinburne, is the fruit of labors that go 
back many years. T. P.’s Weekly says: 
“Thirty-five years ago he determined to 
write an exhaustive book on the Eliza- 
bethans. That he was magnificently quali- 
fied, his famous Encyclopaedia Britannica 
articles would prove, if we had not the inde- 
pendent testimonies of such men as Dr. Fur- 
nivall and Halliwell Phillips. Long before 
he set pen to paper he pored over countless 
articles, till at last (during the seventies ) 
an instalment of the great work was pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review. The editor 
was at that time John Morley, and on his 
resignation in 1883 the publication was taken 
up by the Nineteenth Century, passing 
through several years’ volumes. 

“ Each article dealt with.a single dramatist, 
and Mr. Swinburne made a special point of 
reading every scrap of prose or poetry each 
writer had written before he began record- 
ing his verdict upon his work. If collected 
editions of all the Elizabethan poets had been 
obtainable, the task would still have been for- 
midable ; but unfortunately such editions in 
many cases had no existence. The poet 
therefore decided to make use of the Bod- 


leian Library at Oxford. He had then just 
taken up residence with Mr. Watts-Dunton 
at Putney, and would go down for brief visits. 
His favorite time was the long vacation, 
when none of the men were about, and many 
Oxford people still remember to have seen 
his loose-limbed figure, clad in a suit of curi- 
ous gray color, wandering in and out of the 
dramatic room at the Bodleian. But after 
a time, when the work was nearing comple- 
tion, it became necessary to resort to the 
British Museum. Then Mr. Swinburne 
stopped in his task ; he had, it appeared, like 
Carlyle, taken a dislike to reading there, and 
as it was quite impossible to get the books 
brought to him, the poet prepared to let the 
matter drop. 

“His friends protested ; they pointed out 
that practically every chapter had been fin- 
ished but that on Rowley. Mr. Swinburne 
refused to change his mind. ‘Those two 
quarto plays,’ he explained, ‘may contain 
matter that will entirely alter my conception 
of Rowley and his work. They may also 
give me some sidelight on the Elizabethan 
atmosphere which I should be censured for 
missing. The book shall be either complete 
or non-existent.” Thus the work of a quar- 
ter of a century seemed likely to remain scat- 
tered and lost in the pages of old magazines 
because the author refused to re-publish it 
without one minor chapter. But at last, after 
the passage of ten or a dozen years, Mr. 
Watts-Dunton persuaded his friend to go to 
the British Museum once again. The result 
was that, just as he had been seen at Oxford 
after a lapse of twenty years, so after twenty- 
five Mr. Swinburne was once more seen at 
the British Museum bending over old 
quartos, reading and making extracts. In 
the end, I believe that only about a dozen 
pages were added to the original estimate. 
The proofs of the completed book have taken 
about a year and a half to read and correct, 
so that now, in about a month’s time, we 
shall be holding in our hands the product of 
forty years’ labor and research.” 


Tennyson.— Tennyson’s own annotations 
to his poems, which are the distinguishing 
feature of the new Eversley edition of his 
works, show that “ Rizpah” was founded on 
a paragraph in a cheap magazine, that “The 
Northern Cobbler” was based on something 
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heard by the poet in early youth, that the 
first line of “The Revenge” lay on the 
poet’s desk for two years, and that “ Colum- 
bus”? was based on a passage in Washing- 
ton Irving. 

Ward.—In the last volume of - Taine’s 
“ Life and Letters,” his impressions of Mary 
Arnold, now Mrs. Humphry Ward, the novel- 
ist, are given. He wrote :— 

“She is about twenty, very nice looking, 
and dressed with taste (rather a rare thing 
here ; I saw one lady imprisoned in a most 
curious sort of pink silk sheath). Miss 
Arnold was born out in Australia, where she 
was brought up till the age of five. She 
knows French, German, and Italian, and dur- 
ing this last year has been studying old 


Spanish of the time of the Cid, also Latin, . 


in order to be able to understand the 
mediaeval chronicles. All her mornings she 
spends at the Bodleian Library —a most in- 
tellectual lady, but yet a simple, charming 
girl. By exercise of great tact I finally led 
her on to telling me of an article — her first 
—that she is writing for Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine upon the oldest romances. ... Miss 
Arnold, in extenuation of her article, said: 


‘Everybody writes or lectures here, and one. 


must follow the fashion. Besides, it passes 
the time, and the library is so fine and so 
convenient.’ Not in the least pedantic. All 
this is merely the overflowing of youth and 
intellectual power.” 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Publisher’s Side.— From the time when 
the upstart Bonaparte was applauded by a 
few befuddled English poetasters for having 
shot a bookseller, there has always been any 
number of those who were ready to lend a 
hand in pushing the publisher off the earth. 
The publisher doesn’t amount to anything, 
anyhow. He is a mere go-between, batten- 
ing on the brains of the poor, helpless author 
and the still more helpless public. He pro- 
duces books, so his critics will have it, at 
from twelve to twenty cents the copy; he 
pays the author from ten to twenty per cent. 
on each copy, and he receives at least eighty 
cents the copy from the bookseller, and 
pockets the difference as profit. These are 
the figures glibly quoted nowadays. The 


London Times was so certain of these facts 
that it branded Mr. Murray as a Judas, and 
paid a fine of $37,500 to purge itself of the lie. 

As every one who has ever had the slight- 
est experience in the publishing business 
knows, there is no calling that requires so 
much knowledge and application, and can 
look forward with so little certainty to an as- 
sured income as the miscellaneous book 
business ; and the higher the publisher’s 
aims, the more this holds good. Those who 
regard the publisher simply as the agent of 
the author who presents his manuscript know 
nothing whatever of the function of the 
actual publisher who must devise and invent 
new lines, develop new authors, invent new 
forms of marketing his books, and discover, 
so to speak, new publics for his wares. As to 
books, he must be editor as well as pub- 
lisher in both the inventing and revising 
functions of the editorial chair. This applies 
even to fiction, as is proved by some of the 
most notable successes in this field which 
have been partly the work of the publisher ; 
indeed, more than one successful writer of 
fiction of recent years has been indebted to 
his publisher for suggestion, pruning, or re- 
vision —even re-casting of the whole — 
which brought about success where otherwise 
failure would probably have ensued. 

To figure the first cost of manufacture — 
the typesetting, the making of plates, the 
presswork, the paper and binding—to add 
the author’s royalty, and, deducting these 
amounts, to call the publisher’s entire re- 
ceipts, after disposing of the book to the 
trade, his net profit, is as simple as it is ab- 
surd. To such first cost of manufacture and 
author’s royalty must be added such addi- 
tional items of expense, for example, as the 
cost of editorial services of the Readers of 
manuscripts for revising purposes and for 
preparation for the printer ; the cost of illus- 
trations and of designs for book covers ; the 
services of travelers ; travelers’ dummies ; 
direct and indirect advertising ; the cost of 
handling, shipping, and storing —all charge- 
able direct to each book. Still other items 
to be added are the extra discount to job- 
bers and buyers of large quantities; the 
losses on the unsuccessful books, the bad 
debts, etc., all unavoidable, no matter how 
careful and clev@r the publisher; and, fi- 
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nally, the legitimate, necessary quota of the 
general expense, not including advances to 
authors on work that may never materialize 
or that is of no use when completed at the 
publisher’s expense. If all this cost is care- 
fully figured and the sum deducted from the 
publisher’s receipts, the actual profits, even 
on successful books, will prove to be consid- 
erably smaller than is usually assumed by 
those who rush into print or declaim ore 
rotundo about matters of which they know 
but half the truth. —- Publishers’ Weekly. 


Should We Say “The Least of the Two” ?— 
There is a rule regarding the superlative 
which has the distinction of being pretty 
regularly enjoined by those who write about 
usage and very regularly disregarded by 
those whose writings constitute authority for 
usage. It has been steadily proclaimed since 
the middle of the eighteenth century. <A 
fairly satisfactory idea of it and of the ordi- 
nary assertions about it can be found in a 
treatise of the small poet and smaller phil- 
osopher, James Beattie, whose later years 
were largely saddened by persistent dwelling 
upon the degeneracy and decay which in his 
opinion was overtaking English speech. He 
assured us that it was highly improper to say 
“the tallest of the two.” We must restrict 
ourselves to the comparative and say “the 
taller of the two.” This is a rule constantly 
in the mouth of that class of verbal critics 
who disdain to have conclusions agreeable to 
their beliefs disturbed by the intrusion of dis- 
agreeable fact. Space is not sufficient to 
consider here this injunction upon its ab- 
stract merits. All that is necessary to say 
of it is that the practice of using the super- 
lative of two objects compared is one which 
the best writers are unanimous in following. 
They are, indeed, in the habit of employing 
both degrees in such cases ; but,it is safe to 
assert that where with them the comparative 
is found once, the superlative is found at 
least twice. It would be easy to fill pages 
with examples of this latter usage drawn 
from the great authors belonging to our lit- 
erature. Here we purposely limit ourselves 
to that specially restricted field in which the 
duality is rendered almost obtrusive by the 
introduction of the word “two.” This neces- 


sarily throws out of consideration the far 
6 


more numerous instances in which the con- 
struction is not reinforced by the numeral, 
as, for instance, in Tennyson's “ Princess,” 
where inquiry as to the merits of Lady 
Blanche and of Lady Psyche as tutors is put 
in the words, “‘ Which is the prettiest, best- 
natured?” or in Browning’s ‘“ Colombe’s 
Birthday,” where Valence asks, “Is love or 
vanity the best ?” But without entering this 
larger field, a satisfactory number of exam- 
ples can be supplied out of the much more 
limited one, and taken from a body of 
authors who represent various periods of our 
literature and various sorts as well as grades 
of intellectual achievement. 

One might go on almost indefinitely in 
furnishing examples of this usage from 
authors of every rank in English literature. 
But there is a limit to the patience of readers 
and to the space wrung from. editors. 
Nothing furthet need be said than that the 
so-called rule forbidding the employment of 
the superlative in the comparison of two 
things ‘or persons is merely a figment of 
grammarians, and nof a fact of good usage. 
— Thomas R. Lounsbury, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for September. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


First Lessons 1n Story-Writinc. By Barry Pain. 

80 pp. Cloth. London: Literary Correspondence 
College. 1907. 

For some years, as a publisher’s Reader, 
as an editor, and as a reviewer, Mr. Pain 
had to deal with the early work of people 
who wished to write stories. This experi- 
ence suggested the need of an elementary 
bod#&k on story-writing. and also fitted the 
author of the present book to make it useful. 
“First Lessons in Story-Writing,” as its 
name implies, is intended for beginners, but 
it may be read profitably by writers who have 
had experience. The chapter headings are : 
“How One Thinks of a Story,” “Style and 
Banality,” “Subject and Material,” “The 
Concealment of Art,” “ Dialogue,” “‘ The Se- 
lection of Detail,” “ Miscellanea,” and 
“ Principles.” 

Specimens oF Exposition AND ArGuMENT. Compiled 
by Milton Percival, A. M., and R. A. Jelliffe, A. B. 
362 pp. Cloth, 90 cents. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1 
“Specimens of Exposition and Argument ” 

has a double value. For the general reader 

it is a collection of essays and papers on mis- 
cellaneous topics, all distinguished by some 
special excellence of style or manner ot 
treatment, and for their subject matter well 
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worth reading. For the student of English 
composition it is, in addition, a collection of 
models. which he may profitably study with 
a view to noting their points of technical ex- 
cellence, and so improving his own literary 
work. As the compilers point out, Exposi- 
tion and Argument are the practical forms 
of discourse, in which the student must be- 
come proficient, whether he practices the 
othere forms or not. Under the general 
heading, “ Exposition,” examples are quoted 
illustrating Expository Narration, Exposi- 
tory Description, Explanation of a Process, 
Exposition by Definition, and Exposition by 
Analysis. Under the heading “ Argument,” 
quoted examples illustrate Persuasion, A 
Brief, Introductions, Arguments, Refutation, 
and Controversy. Following the 340 pages 
of text come twenty pages of Notes, sug- 
gesting how each selection may be studied 
to the best advantage. 
WRITING FOR THE PREss. 

Edition. 302 pp. 

ping Bureau 

The fifth edition of Mr. Luce’s popular 
manual, “ Writing for the Press,” has been 
completely re-written, so that it is practically 
a new book. It not only gives practical sug- 
gestions about the preparation of copy, the 
improvement of style, punctuation, proof- 
reading, and typewriting, but also takes up 
questions of book-making, printing, publish- 
ing, paper, copyright, typography, and other 
kindred subjects. To the beginner in literary 
work it is indispensable ; the more experi- 
enced writer will find it useful, and as a ref- 
erence book for the library or for the office 
it has a special value. W. H. H. 
Mr. Crewe’s CAREER. 

pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York : The Macmillan Com- 

pany. 1908. 

In “Mr. Crewe’s Career,” as in “ Conis- 
ton,” Mr. Churchill has written a story of 
New Hampshire politics, thinly disguised, 
making free use of material gathered during 
his own legislative experience and his guber- 
natorial candidacy. The book, therefore, has 
a special interest as a semi-historical novel 
of the present day, illustrating one phase of 
American state government, and particularly 
the influence on state officials exerted by a 
powerful railroad corporation, working to 
attain what it regards as proper ends. Inter- 
woven with the political plot is a charming 
love story, which will make the book attrac- 
tive to those — say, for instance, to feminine 
readers — who may not be keenly interested 
in manly young Austen Vane’s fight with the 
railroad magnate and his instruments, in- 
cluding prominently young Vane’s father. 
The character-drawing of the book is admir- 
able. Mr. Flint, the head of the North- 
western Railroads ; the Hon. Hilary Vane, 
the astute railroad lawyer, Mr. Flint’s right 
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Cloth, $1.00. Boston: The Clip- 
ress. 
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hand; Hamilton Tooting, the willing 
tool and lobbyist ; Job Braden, the village 
boss ; Euphrasia Cotton, the Hon. Hilary’s 
clear-Yankee housekeeper; that precious 
pair of practical politicians, the Hon. Jake 
Botcher and the Hon. Bush Bascom ( Duke 
of Putnam ) ; the Leith millionaire, Humph- 
rey Crewe, in depicting whose flamboyant 
eccentricities in combination with his vigor- 
ous reformatory purpose Mr. Churchill 
seems to be having a little quiet fun with 
himself; and Victoria Flint, whose love 
affair with Austen Vane, the real hero of 
the book, comes, of course, to a happy end- 
ing —all these are distinct personages, true 
to life, admirably done. The story is long, 
because Mr. Churchill never takes the time to 
write briefly. Otherwise innumerable repe- 
titions would be cut out and the book made 
stronger and more compact. The author’s 
English, too, 1s often careless, as, for in- 
stance, when he says : “ He had many times 
listened to the Rev. Mr. Wrightman read the 
parable from the pulpit,” or “ He had put a 
large memorial window in the chapel to his 
family,” or “ habitually fell once more under 
the domination of,” or, with a beautiful mix- 
ture of metaphor, “ He came of a stock which 
had for generations thrust its roots into the 
crevices of granite, and was not easily killed 
by steam engines.” Mr. Churchill has also a 
bad habit of changing tenses in narration, 
without good reason. This is particularly 
unpleasant in the chapter, “ The Descendants 
of Horatius,” and at the opening of Chapter 
XV. On the other hand, the book has bril- 
liant flashes, like “The Hon. Hilary some- 
times smiled,” and “ One felt that Mr. Flint’s 
handshake was not an absolute gift of his 
soul,” as well as serious thoughts effectively 
expressed, for instance, “So used are ,the 
young to the acceptance of the sacrifice of 
the old that they lose sight of that sacrifice.” 
W. H. H. 


By Will Carleton. 
Brooklyn : 


1908. 

“A Thousand Thoughts” is an attractive 
little volume made up of paragraphs jotted 
down, the author says, in different parts of 
the world—wherever he happened to be 
when they occyrred to him. An index shows 
the different subjects treated, and refers to 
the Thoughts that they suggested. 

THe Next Step 1n Evorution. By Isaac K. Funk, 
D. D., LL.D. 107 pp. Cloth, 50 cents, net. New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1908. 
This is the fourth edition of “The Next 

Step in Evolution,” which was originally pub- 

lished six years ago. Ina study of the prob- 

ability, significance, and character of a sec- 
ond coming of Christ, the author accepts the 
theory of evolution, and extends it to show 
that, as the plant came from the inorganic 
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matter, the animal from the plant, and the 
man —the natural man—from the animal, 
so the spiritual man comes from the natural 
man and the kingdoms below him, and, as in 
each preceding case, by life from above — in 
the advance to the spiritual man by the birth 
of Christ. As men more and more come to 
be actuated by the spirit of Christ —and Dr. 

Funk sees evidences of this on every hand — 

Christ comes back to earth, not in physical 

form, but pervading the souls of men. 

“Christ’s second coming should not be 

understood to be a literal physical coming, 

but His reappearance in the spirit and char- 
acters of His followers and of the world- 
at-large.” This development of the spiritual 
nature of man — “the kingdom of light, love, 
conscience, true spirituality, of the clear rec- 
ognition of Christ and of the Fatherhood of 

God and the brotherhood of man” is the 

next step in evolution, according to Dr. 

Funk, and he thinks it is at hand. The book 

is worth reading, if only as a well-developed 

process of reasoning, clearly conceived and 
logically thought out, brightened by epi- 
grammatic expression and apt illustration, 
and fortified by brief, effective quotation 
from the authorities on evolution. 
W. H. H. 
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NOTES. 


John Townsend Trowbridge, hale and 
hearty at the age of eighty-one, has just com- 
pleted another book for boys, and will soon 
sail for Europe on an extended tour. 

Mark Twain has forsaken New York as a 
place of residence, and henceforth will live in 
his Italian villa at Redding, Conn. 

A life of William Morris, by Alfred Noyes, 
the young English poet, will be the next ad- 
dition to the English Men of Letters Series. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, who has 
spent many years in England, has decided to 
take up permanent residence in America, and 
has started to build a handsome residence in 
Manhasset, L. I., close to New York city. 


Leo Tolstoy’s eightieth birthday was cele- 
brated September 9 at his home, Yasnaya 
Poliana. Tolstoy’s health continues to im- 
prove, and he works many hours every day. 
He is still in bed, but was able to get up a 
few hours for his birthday. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjornsen, the Norwegian 
poet, and his wife celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary September 11 on their 
estate at Aulestad, near Lilli¢hammer. 


Mr. Swinburne’s “ Age of Shakespeare ” 
discusses Marlowe, Webster, Dekker, Mars- 
ton, Middleton, Rowley, Heywood, Chapman, 
and Cyril Tourneur. 


Aylmer Maude’s life of Tolstoy is to be 
completed in two volumes. The first, which 
has appeared in London, covers the first fifty 
years of the author’s life. 


Harper & Brothers announce a critical 
volume by Henry Mills Alden, for forty 
years editor of Harper’s Magazine, on the 
subject of “ Magazine Writing and the New 
Literature.” It is not to be a critique of the 
style and material of a magazine, but will be 
devoted to the consideration of general 
magazine influence during the last two cen- 
turies. 


Professor George McLean Harper, of 
Princeton University, after a year abroad, 
during which he has been working upon his 
life and critical study of Sainte-Beuve for 
Lippincott’s French Men of Letters Series, 
has now collected all his material for the 
work. He expects to revise and rewrite 
the book at Princeton during the autumn, 
and it will probably be issued early next year. 


Will H. Low’s book, “A Chronicle of 
Friendships,”” is made up of reminiscences of 
the life of the art students in Paris and Bar- 
bizon forty or more years ago, their pleas- 
ures, their aims, their work, but especially 
telling of the friendship of the three men, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, his cousin, R. A. 
M. Stevenson, the author of “The Art of 
Velasquez,” and the author himself. 
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Ferris Greenslet’s life of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich will be published October 3. 

“Literary Reviews and Criticisms,” by 
Professor Prosser Hall Frye of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, published by the Putnams, 
might properly be called studies in compara- 
tive literature, for half of the essays are con- 
cerned with French writers — Balzac, George 
Sand, Zola, Maupassant, Corneille, Anatole 
France, Sainte-Beuve — and comparisons or 
contrasts between modern literatures and 
classic literature, and especially between the 
aims and methods of French and English let- 
ters, abound. 

The New York Herald is going to estab- 
lish a short story competition, with $10,700 in 
prizes, to be awarded in the first six months 
of 1909. 

Extension, the monthly magazine published 
in Chicago by the Catholic Church Extension 
Society of the United States, offers prizes 
of $100, $50, and $25 for the three best 
stories of about 2,000 words submitted in 
competition, and will buy other acceptable 
stories at its prevailing rate. The editor 
says : “ Stories must not necessarily be ex- 
cessively religious or devotional. We want 
good, bright, clever short stories, with * go’ 
in them, with characters that have real red 
blood flowing in their veins—men and 
women who do things, and say things, and 
think things that any normal, healthy human 
being might do, or say, or think. The wid- 
est latitude is granted in the writing of the 
stories for our contest. They may deal with 
any phase of life ; they may be serious or 
humorous. It is not essential that they have 
a happy ending ; at the same time, we should 
like to emphasize that they need not be tragic 
in their ending. The narrative form of story, 
while permitted, is not the most desirable, 
since it is, as a rule, conventional, and rarely 
passes the point of mediocrity. The best 
short story is the one in which the characters 
themselves ‘ work out’ the story. Character 
building is an art which the story writer 
must thoroughly study and master if he 
wishes to excel. It may be well, also, to re- 
mark in passing that there is a decided differ- 
ence between a story. and a mere sketch. 
The fact that a story is true will add nothing 
to its value.” 


THE WRITER. 


The editor of Town Topics ( New York) 
announces that he will give prompt and care- 
ful consideration to short stories, burlesques, 
verses, and jokes, and will pay liberally for 
acceptable material. 

The Broadway Magazine is now Hamp- 
ton’s Broadway Magazine —the term Broad- 
way having been adjudged too local to New 
York. The editor says: “ We are reaching 
out in fiction for new things — new as regards 
previous magazine tradition, but old, after 
all, old as love and the stars. We are hunt- 
ing for youth, and health, and power — 
wholesome power, not morbidity. We want 
tales of heroism, adventure, romance, humor. 
We want plenty of sweetness and light in 
our fiction, and we want it strong as youth.” 


Mr. Munsey has killed the Live Wire and 
separated the two sections of the Scrap 
Book, one of which now retains the old name, 
and the other is called the Cavalier. The 
Cavalier will be devoted wholly to fiction. 


Vick’s Magazine has removed from Dans- 
ville, N. Y., to Chicago. Charles E. Gardner 
is still at the head. 


The International Journal of Ethics, here- 
tofore published in Philadelphia, will hence- 
forward bear the imprint of Sherman, French, 
& Co., Boston, but its editor and its manag- 
ing board will remain unchanged. 

The Woman’s Home Companion is going 
to increase its price to $1.25 a year, or fifteen 
cents a copy. 

W. T. Price, author of “ The Technique of 
the Drama,” has just brought out a work 
entitled “ Analysis of Play Construction and 
Dramatic Principle.” The Dramatic Mirror 
speaks of it as “the most valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject in years, if not the most 
valuable in the English language.” 

John Churton Collins died at Lowestoft, 
Eng., September 15, aged sixty years. 

Arthur G. Stedman died in New York Sep- 
tember 16, aged forty-nine. 

Professor Ernest F. Fenollosa died in Lon- 
don September 21, aged fifty-five. 

F. M. Howarth died in Philadelphia Sep- 
tember 24, aged forty-three. 

Préjessor Frank Parsons died in Boston 
September 26, aged fifty-three. 
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